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Table  1.-  Statistical  Sumnary 
PRICES 


Item 

Unit 

1957 

1950 

1959 

Feb. 

;  Mar. 

;  Feb. 

•  Mar. 

Jan. 

;  Feb. 

;  Mar. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol . 

Grains  and  Hay 

Bushel 

1.28 

1.29 

1.13 

1.16 

1.17 

1.18 

1/1.21 

Price  received  ty  farmers,  U.  S  

Bushel 

1.19 

1.20 

.958 

1.00 

1.02 

1.0k 

1.06 

Bushel 

.802 

.794 

•  736 

•  752 

.709 

/TOO 
.0C50 

1/ .69k 

Nn     P  U>ii +^     Mi  TiTlABTV-il  i  c 

Bushel 

.7^7 
•  1 J  1 

.721+ 

.61+4 

.633 

.631 

1/  6'^7 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Bushel 

•  728 

.720 

.611 

.616 

.590 

.599 

.590 

Bushel 

1.21 

1.22 

1.18 

1.19 

l.lil 

1.18 

1/1. Ik 

Price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Bushel 

1.03 

1.03 

.867 

.851 

.911 

.922 

.905 

Grain  sorghums,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.S. 

100  pounds 

2.09 

2.07 

1.62 

1.67 

1-73 

1.75 

1.76 

Bushel 

2.3k 

2.34 

2.20 

2.27 

2.00 

2.03 

1/2.06 

Ton 

35-00 

31+.00 

27.50 

28.00 

30.00 

29.00 

29.00 

Price  received  by  farmers,  beiled,  U.  S  

Ton 

22.50 

21.60 

18.70 

18.50 

19.30 

19.30 

18.80 

Byproduct  Feeds  (bulk) 


Standard  bran,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  fanners,  U.  S  

Standard  ^ddlin^,  Minneapolis   

Buffalo   

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Soybean  meal,  kk  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.,kk%  protein 
Cottonseed  meal,  kl  piercent  protein,  Memphis  . 

Price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.,  i»l^  protein 
Linseed  meal,  36  percent  protein,  Minneapolis 
Peanut  meal,  U5  percent  protein,  S.  E. 

ll1^^^^ng  points   

Gluten  feed,  21  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Hominy  feed,  Chicago   

Brewers'  dried  grains,  2k  percent 

protein,  Milwaukee   

Distillers '  dried  grains,  28  percent 

protein,  Cincinnati   

TanifHgp  digester,  60  percent  protein,  Chicago 

Meat  r"p«1   ,    50  percent  protein,  Chicago   

Fish  meal,  60  percent  protein,  Bxiffalo   

Alfalfa  meal,  17  percent  dehydrated, 

Kansas  City   

Mixed  dairy  feed,  16  percent  protein,  price 

p£iid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Laying  mash,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

Scratch  feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S.  ... 
Molasses,  blackstrap,  New  York 


Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 
100  pounds 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 

100  pounds 
100  pounds 
100  pounds 

Gallon 


39.25 
^^5.50 

3.08 
38.50 
k3.90 

3.13 
53.80 

3.89 
52.25 

3.91 
5l.ltO 

1+6.60 
1+5.00 
43.00 


to. 75 
'^5.75 

3.06 
lK).25 
IA.75 

3.11 
53.75 

3.82 
51.05 

3.88 
55.00 

1+4.1+5 
42.00 
40.20 


47.40  42.75 


56.50 
75.70 
67.95 
132.25 


55.50 
74.10 
66.00 
132.25 


30.75 

37.00 

40.90 

37.25 

39.90 

38.60 

43.40 

45.75 

42.75 

44.60 

2.71 

2.86 

3.17 

3.10 

3.08 

30.00 

36.50 

40.25 

37.40 

40.30 

38.50 

42.90 

46.00 

43.40 

45.20 

2.76 

2.90 

3.21 

3-15 

3-13 

53.90 

61.25 

68.75 

59.90 

60.10 

3.72 

3.95 

4.47 

4.39 

4.25 

56.50 

59.60 

69.50 

62.90 

60.60 

3.78 

3.90 

4.31 

4.36 

4.29 

47.75 

50.90 

76.00 

74.25 

73.20 

52.10 

58.90 

59.60 

59.90 

59.40 

36.00 

40.00 

47.00 

46.00 

43.20 

36.25 

38.50 

44.10 

42.10 

41.00 

41.90 

38.75 

48.40 

46.90 

44.70 

50.00 

50.00 

51.75 

51.25 

51.00 

85.40 

103.20 

115-30 

111.25 

104.00 

81.00 

97.90 

110.95 

105.60 

100.50 

126.60  124.752/188.502/187.402/177.20 


63.00        62.00  42.10 


3.83 
4.51 
4.11 
.288 


3.80 
4.48 
4.11 
.283 


3.56 
4.29 
3.89 
.180 


4O.60 

3.60 
4.38 

3.93 
.180 


57.00      61.00  61.00 


3.75 
4.53 
3.90 
.160 


3.75 
4.52 

3.89 
.160 


3.74 
4.49 
3.89 
.160 


INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  PRICES 


Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet, 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Feed  grains,  price  received  by  farmers,  U.  S.  . 

: 1947-49=100 

74 

75 

60 

62 

63 

64 

65 

Eleven  principal  high-protein  feeds,  lAolesale 

■1947-49=100 

84 

97 

91 

79 

77 

77 

88 

; 1947-49=100 

78 

77 

77 

84 

97 

90 

88 

1947-49=100 

75 

75 

81 

94 

106 

103 

100 

Gluten  feed,  brewers'  dried  grains,  and 

86 

•1947-49=100 

86 

82 

74 

78 

88 

83 

Feed,  price  paid  by  farmers,  U.  S  

•.1947-49=100 

90 

90 

83 

85 

87 

87 

87 

LIVESTOCK-FEED  PRICE  RATIOS  1/ 


I    March  averagej 

Hog-corn,  Chicago  2/    1948-57=  12.3 

Hog-com,  U.  S.  farm  price    1948-57=  13.1 

Beef -steer-corn,  Chicago  3/    1948-57=  16.4 

Milk-feed,  U.  S   1948-57=  1.24 


Butterfat-feed,  U.  S.  .. 

Egg-feed,  U.  S  

Farm  chicken-feed,  U.  S. 
Comnereial  broiler-feed, 
Turkey-feed,  U.  S  


U.  S. 


1948-57=  21.8: 

1948-57=  10.1: 

1948-57=  6.3: 

1948-57-  5.4: 

1948-57=  8 


Bushel 
Bushel 
Bushel 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 
Pound 


13.5 
14.1 
15.9 
1.37 
21.1 
9.2 
4.0 
3.9 
7.1 


13.4 
14.1 
16.6 
1.32 
21.2 
8.6 
4.1 
4.0 
7.2 


17.8 
20.6 
23.6 

I.  48 
24.8 

II.  0 
4.6 
4.2 
7.4 


18.2 
20.3 
24.3 
1.41 
24.4 
12.0 
4.9 

4.4 
8.0 


i4.2 
16.1 
23-7 
1.47 
23^9 
10.7 
3.8 
3^5 
7^0 


13-2 
14.8 
23^3 
1.43 
23.7 
10.4 
3.8 
3.5 
7.3 


1/13.3 
14.5 
1/23.4 
1.37 
23.9 
9.9 
3.9 
3.5 
6.9 


1/  Average  for  four  weeks  ended  March  27.    2/  Beginning  October  1958  price  quoted  f.o.b.  Buffalo,  formerly  f.o.b.  Eastern 
Seaboard.    3/  Units  of  com  or  other  concentrate  ration  equal  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  hog  or  beef-steer,  one  pound  of 
chicken,  butterfat,  or  milk,  or  one  dozen  eggs.    4/  Based  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases  of  hogs  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 
^  Based  on  price  of  beef-steers  sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter,  and  No.  3  Yellow  com. 


Prices  con^illed  from  Wall  Street  Jounral,  Chicago  edition,  Minneapolis  Daily  Market  Record,  Kansas  City  Grain  Market 
Review,  and  reports  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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SUMMARY 


Farmers  will  increase  the  total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  1959 
by  about  6  mill  ion  acres,  if  they  carry  out  their  Miarch  1  intentions.  Produc- 
tion of  feed  grains  on  this  prospective  acreage  probably  would  total  around 
150 -15 5  million  tons  with  a  normal  growing  season  and  allowing  for  the  upward 
trend  in  yield  per  acre.    This  would  be  only  a  little  below  the  bumper  produc- 
tion of  158  million  tons  in  I958,  when  yields  of  each  of  the  four  feed  grains 
set  new  records.    This  would  result  in  another  record  feed  concentrate  supply 
for  1959-60,  since  carryover  of  feed  grains  is  eacpected  to  be  up  by  15  or 
16  million  tons  to  a  new  high  of  about  75  million  tons. 

An  increase  of  9  million  acres  is  in  prospect  for  com,  the  sharpest  in 
more  than  20  years.    Nearly  all  of  this  increase  is  in  the  important  midwestem 
producing  States.    The  increase  reflects,  in  part,  the  discontinuance  of  acre- 
age allotments  and  the  Com  Acreage  Reserve  Program.    Farmers  also  apparently 
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are  shifting  some  land  to  corn  from  oats^  soybeans,,  hay  and  sorghum.  The 
prospective  acreage  of  oats  for  1959  is  6  percent  less  than  in  1958  and 
l8  percent  below  the  10-year  average  and  for  sorghums,  3  percent  below  last 
year,  but  well  above  average.    Planned  barley  acreage  is  5  percent  above  195^ 
and  also  much  larger  than  average . 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  a  minimum  national  average  sup- 
port for  1959  com  at  $1.12  per  bushel,  based  on  90  percent  of  the  3  year 
average  price.    This  is  well  below  the  1958  support  of  $1.36  per  bushel  for 
complying  producers,  but  a  little  above  the  average  support  rate  of  $1.06  to 
noncomplying  farmers.    The  national  average  support  rate  for  1959  oats  is 
50  cents  per  bushel,  11  cents  lower  than  in  1958;  for  barley,  77  cents  per- 
bushel,  down  16  cents  and  for  sorghum  grain,  $1.52  per  100  pounds,  3I  cents 
less  than  in  1958. 

Feed  grain  prices  have  been  generally  stable  in  the  past  2  or  3  months, 
while  prices  of  most  of  the  byproduct  feeds  have  declined.     In  the  same  period 
last  year,  prices  of  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  advanced.     In  late  March, 
market  prices  of  feed  grains  were  generally  near  a  year  earlier,  while  a 
number  of  the  important  high-protein  prices  averaged  a  little  lower.  Prices 
of  both  feed  grains  and  high-protein  feeds  have  been  higher  this  past  winter 
than  a  year  earlier.    But,  they  are  not  expected  to  show  as  much  strength  this 
spring  and  summer  and  probably  will  average  lower  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1958. 

Farmers  placed  much  more  oats  under  price  support  from  the  1958  crop 
than  from  the  1957  crop,  but  less  barley  and  sorgh\mi  grain.    Reductions  for 
barley  and  sorghum  grain,  in  spite  of  the  bigger  crops,  was  due  at  least  in 
part  to  exports  of  grain  from  the  "free"  market  supply  under  the  payment-in- 
kind  program.    A  total  of  302  million  bushels  of  corn  was  placed  under  price 
support  through  February,  much  more  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  About 
kl  percent  of  this  total  was  placed  under  support  by  noncomplying   farmers  at 
the  national  average  rate  of  $1.06  per  bushel.    The  total  quantity  of  feed 
grains  placed  under  price  support  so  far  this  year  is  ik  percent  above  a  year 
earlier,  indicating  another  record  qusuitity  for  the  1958-59  season. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1959-60 

Farmers  Plan  12  Percent  Increase 
In  Com  Acreage  for  1959 ^  Less 
Oats  and  Sorghums 


Farmers  planting  intentions  of  March  1  indicate  that  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  in  1959  will  total  about  152  million  acres  (including  sorghums 
for  grain  only),  6  million  more  than  in  1958  and  slightly  above  the  1953-57 
average   (table  2).     This  increase  is  the  result  of  a  12  percent  increase  in 
the  prospective  com  acreage  and  a  5  percent  increase  in  barley,  which  more 
than  offset  prospective  reductions  in  acreages  of  oats  and  grain  sorghums. 
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Table  2  .-  Feed  grains:    Planted  acreage,  yield  and  production. 
United  States,  average  1953-57>  annual  1950-59 


;                    Corn  l/ 

Oats 

Barley- 

Year 

Yield 

Yield 

Yield 

:  Planted 

per 

Produc- 

Planted 

per 

Produc- 

Planted 

per 

Produc- 

: acreage 

planted 

tion 

acreage 

planted 

tion 

acreage 

planted 

tion 

acre 

acre 

acre 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

Average 

1953-57 

:  19-^ 

In. 2  ■ 

3,275 

45.0 

29.0 

1,306 

14.4 

25.6 

368 

1950 

J  1  •  J- 

J,  V  ( p 

H-p  .(J 

J-,  jOy 

1951 

.  83.3 

35.1 

2,926 

41.0 

31.2 

1,278 

10.8 

23.8 

257 

1QS2 

•  82.2 

40.0 

3,292 

42.3 

28.8 

1,217 

9.2 

24.8 

228 

1953 

:  81.6 

39.3 

3,210 

43.2 

26.7 

1,153 

9.6 

25.7 

247 

195^ 

•  82.2 

37.2 

3,058 

46.9 

30.1 

l,4lO 

14.7 

25.7 

379 

1955 

81.1 

39.8 

3,230 

47.5 

31.6 

1, 503 

16.3 

24.6 

4oi 

1956 

78.2 

kh.2 

3,^55 

44.7 

26.0 

1,163 

14.8 

25.4 

377 

1957 

73.9 

k6.3 

3,422 

42.6 

30.6 

1,301 

16.5 

26.4 

437 

1958  2/ 

74.7 

50.9 

3,800 

38.4 

37.0 

1,422 

16.3 

28.9 

470 

1959  3/ 

83.9 

47.5 

3,985 

36.0 

31.3 

1,126 

17.1 

25.6 

438 

Sorghum  grain  '  Total  four  feed  grains 


Acreage 
harvested 
for 
grain 

Yield 
per  acre 

Produc- 
tion 

•  Acreage 

:    Planted    :  Harvested 

:     ^  : 

Yield 
per 
planted 
acre  5/ 

Product 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

acres 

Bu. 

bu. 

acres 

acres 

Tons 

tons 

Average 

1953-57 

11.9 

22.9 

273 

150.7- 

139.6 

.86 

129.1 

1950 

10.3 

22.6 

234 

151.3 

142.6 

.81 

121.8 

1951 

8.5 

19.1 

163 

143.6 

133.9 

.79 

113.1 

1952 

5.3 

17.0 

91 

139.1 

131.5 

.86 

119.7 

1953 

6.3 

18.4 

116 

140.7 

133.0 

.84 

117.5 

1954 

11.7 

20.1 

235 

155.5 

145.8 

.80 

123.9 

1955 

12.9 

18.9 

243 

157.8 

146.2 

.83 

130.9 

1956 

9.3 

22.1 

206 

147.1 

131.6 

.89 

130.2 

1957 

19.5 

28.9 

564 

152.6 

141.8 

.94 

142.9 

1958  2/ 

16.8 

36.7 

615 

146.2 

136.9 

1.08 

157.7 

1959  3/ 

6/15.0 

28.0 

425 

152.0 

1.00 

152.0 

1/  For  all  purposes. 
2/  Preliminary. 

3/  Indica-ted  1959  acreage  based  on  March  1  in-tentions  of  farmers.    Production  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  prospective  plantings,  assuming  1954-58  average  yields  per  plsuited  acre  by  S-ta-tes. 
with  com  and  sorghxim  grain  yields  adjusted  for  trend. 

4/  Includes  sorghum  acreage  harves-bed  for  grain. 

5/  Compu-ted  from  data  on  production  and  acreage  plsin-ted.    Changes  in  yield  reflect  changes  in 
acreage  of  the  four  grains  and  distribution  by  S-fca-tes,  as  -well  as,  changes  in  the  yield  of  the 
individual  grains. 

6/  Unofficial  estimate  based  on  total  acreage  and  acreage  harvested  for  grain  in  recent  years. 
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Feed  crop  acrea.ges  this  yeax  have  been  influenced  "by  changes  in  the  Soil  Bank 
Program.    The  total  acreage  in  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  increased  from 
10  million  in  1958  to  23  million  in  1959*    But  discontinuance  of  the  acreage 
reserve  program  released  approximately  17  million  acres  of  cropland  irtiich 
was  in  the  1958  program. 

Nearly  Ok  million  acres  of  coiti  are  in  pTOspect  for  1959*  9  million 
acres  or  12  percent  more  than  in  1958.    This  would  hring  total  com  acreage 
to  the  highest  level  in  10  years.    Practically  all  of  this  increase  will  be 
in  the  North  Central  region.    This  shaopp  increase  in  com  acreage  reflects 
discontiUTxance  of  the  acreage  reaerve  program,  which  included  6.7  million  acres 
of  com  in  1958,  and  the  acreage  allotment  program.    Also,  it  appears  that 
farmers  are  shifting  some  land  from  oats,  soybeans  and  sorghum  to  com. 

While  it  is  too  early  to  forecast  1959  production,  195^-58  yields  on 
the  prospective  acreages  by  States  would  produce  a  1959  crop  of  3 '7  billion 
bxishels.    Com  yields,  however,  have  trended  upward  rather  sharply  since 
World  War  II .    If  adjustment  is  made  for  this  upward  trend  in  yield,  a  normal 
growing  season  in  1959  would  result  in  a  crop  of  around  k  billion  bushels. 
This  would  be  a  little  above  the  record  crop  of  1958  and  more  than  a  fifth 
larger  than  the  1953-57  average. 

Farmers  are  planning  to  reduce  acreages  seeded  to  oats  and  sorghums. 
The  36  million  acres  of  oats  in  prospect  for  1959  is  2.h  million  less  than 
the  small  acreage  planted  last  year  and  9  million  less  than  the  1953-57 
average.    There  has  been  no  pronounced  upward  trend  in  per-acre  yields  of 
oats.    Yields  per  acre,  by  States,  equal  to  the  195^-58  average  on  this  pro- 
spective acreage  wotild  give  a  1959  crop  of  1,126  million  bushels,  nearly 
300  million  bushels  below  the  big  crop  last  year. 

The  1959  barley  acreage  will  be  5  percent  larger  than  in  1958  and 
nearly  a  fifth  larger  than  the  1953-57  average,  if  farmers  carry  out  their 
March  1  plans.    Favorable  soil  moisture  conditions  have  encouraged  larger 
barley  acreage  in  most  areas.    Record  acreages  are  in  prospect  for  the 
important  mal ting-barley-producing  States  of  the  mid-west.    A  crop  of 
438  million  biishels  would  be  produced  with  195^-58  average  yields,  by  States, 
on  this  prospective  acreage  for  1959* 

A  reduction  of  about  3  percent  is  in  prospect  for  the  total  acreage 
of  sorghums  as  fanners  in  the  western  Com  Belt  and  some  of  the  southem 
States  appear  to  be  ttoming  from  sorghums  to  com.    In  the  two  major  produc- 
ing States,  Texas  and  Kansas,  slightly  larger  acreages  are  in  prospect. 
With  about  the  same  relationship  between  total  acresige  and  acreage  harvested 
for  grain  as  in  recent  years  and  with  195^-58  average  yield, by  States,  a 
crop  of  about  368  million  bushels  would  be  produced  in  1959*    Adjusting  for 
the  upward  trend  in  yield  of  recent  years  would  bring  total  production  to 
around  400  to  ^50  million  bushels.    This  would  be  much  smaller  than  the  big 
crops  of  1957  and  1958,  but  much    larger  than  any  crop  prior  to  1957* 
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Feed  Grain  Supply  for  1959-60  Expected 
to  at  Least  Equal  19^5-39  Record 

The  total  supply  of  feed  grains  for  the  1959-60  season,  based  on  early 
March  prospects,  is  expected  to  at  least  equal  the  record  supply  in  195S-59> 
if  not  exceed  it.    Total  1959  production  of  feed  grains,  with  195^-58  average 
yields  (adjxisted  for  trend)  on  the  prospective  plantings,  would  be  about 
152  million  tons,  only  a  little  below  the  record  crop  last  year  (table  h). 
Such  a  reduction  woiild  be  more  than  offset  by  a  prospective  increase  of 
around  I5  or  I6  million  tons  in  the  carryover,  giving  a  total  feed  grain  sup- 
ply of  aixjimd  227  million  tons,  10  million  tons  above  the  record  supply  for 
1958-59. 

Supplies  of  high-proteins  and  other  byproduct  feeds  for  1959-60 
probably  will  be  a  little  larger  than  this  year,  continuing  the  upward  trend 
that  has  been  underway  in  recent  years.    While  the  1959  prospective  soybean 
acreage  is  a  little  smaller  than  in  1958,  a  large  carryover  of  soybeans  is 
in  prospect  which  woiiLd  enable  crushers  to  maintain  or  increase  their  level  of 
processing  in  1959-60  even  with  a  little  smaller  crop.    Total  production  of 
other  oilseed  meals  also  should  at  least  equal  that  of  1958-59.    VJhile  the 
prospective  acreage  of  flaxseed  is  down  a  little,  the  cotton  acreage  reserve 
program  has  been  discontinued  and  producers  will  have  an  opportxmity  to 
substantially  increase  1959  cotton  plantings.    Production  of  tankage  and  meat 
meal  probably  will  increase  further  in  1959-60  as  livestock  slaughter  is 
increasing.    Based  on  these  early  indications  another  big  supply  of  high- 
protein  feeds  is  in  prospect,  probably  a  little  above  the  1958-59  supply. 

The  supply  of  all  feed  concentrates  for  1959-60,  including  the  feed 
grains,  and  the  byproduct  feeds  and  wheat  and  rye  for  feeding,  would  total 
about  257  million  tons  after  adjusting  for  trends  in  yields  of  com  and 
sorghum  grain.    Allowing  for  a  further  increase  of  around  k  percent  in  the 
n\imber  of  grain-consuming  animal  imits  on  farms,  the  total  supply  per  animal 
unit  would  equal  the  1958-59  record. 

With  a  normal  growing  season,  another  record  com  siipply  is  in 
prospect  for  1959-60.    The  crep  woiild  prebably  total  around  k  billion 
bushels  with  a  normal  grewing  season, and  the  carryover  on  October  1  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  1,750  million  to  1,800  million  bushels.    This  would 
mean  a  total  supply  around  10  lament  over  the  5, 271 -million -bushel  siipply  for 
1958-59.    On  the  other  hand,  a  smaller  oats  supply  is  in  prospect,  probably 
200  to  300  million  bushels  below  the  supply  of  1,755  million  bushels  for 
1958-59.    Supplies  of  barley  and  sorghum  grain    may  be  nearer  the  1958-59 
levels.    While  a  much  smaller  sorghum  grain  crop  is  expected,  the  carryover 
into  1959-60  probably  will  be  around  500  million  bushels,  compared  with 
309  million  carried  over  on  October  1,  1958.    This  probably  would  mean  another 
sorghum  grain  supply  of  over  90O  million  bushels.    The  carryover  of  barley 
into  1959-60  is  expected  to  total  around  200  million  bushels,  \^ch  would 
give  a  total  supply  about  eq;ial  to  the  I958-59  record  of  657  million  bixshels. 
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Table  3  •-  Planted  acreages  of  feed  grains,  hay  and  related  crops,  191*8-57  average, 
1957^  1958  and  prospective  plantings  for  1959 


Crop 

Average 
192+8-57 

;  1957 

;  1958 

•      Pro-  • 
• spective  * 
'  1959  1/  • 

1959  as  a 
percentage  of: 

Average •  1958 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Com 

81,765 

73,9^7 

7l*,65l* 

83,921 

102.6 

112.1* 

Oats 

M*,028 

1*2, 577 

38,1*30 

35,998 

81.8 

93.7 

Barley 

12, 921* 

16,535 

16,268 

17,093 

132.3 

105.1 

Sorghum  grain  2/ 

9,781)- 

19, 503 

16, 761 

3/15.000 

89.5 

Total,  k  feed  grains 

11*8, 501 

152, 562 

11*6,113 

152,012 

102.1* 

104.0 

All  sorghums 

17,1*84 

26,959 

21,176 

20,1*1*0 

116.9 

96.5 

Wheat 

70,093 

1*9,852 

56,1*31 

1*/ 58, 1*68 

83.1* 

103.6 

Soybeans  5/ 

16,822 

21, 912 

2l*,900 

23, 172 

137.7 

93.1 

Flaxseed 

^,969 

5, 599 

l*,0ll* 

3,678 

7l*.0 

91.6 

All  hay  2/ 

7l*,08l 

73A31 

73,033 

70,1*99 

95.2 

96.5 

1/  Based  on  farmers'  acreage  intentions • on  fferch  1.    2/  Acreage  harvested.    3/  Un- 
official  estimate  based  on  relationship  between  total  acreage  and  acreage  harvested 
for  grain  in  recent  years,    k/  Winter  wheat  seeded  (1*5,063,000)  plus  the  prospective 
acreage  (13,1*05,000  acres)  for  spring  wheat.    5/  Grown  alone. 


Table  k  .-  Feed  concentrate  supplies,  total  and  per  animal  unit, 
United  States,  average  1953-57,  annual  1950-59 


Season 
beginning 

Carryover 

1/ 

Feed  grains 
Production 
2/ 

:  Total 
: domestic 
:  supply 

•  Other  feed 
"concentrates 

;  ^ 

.  Total 
:  supply 
:feed  con- 
; cent rates 

:  Grain-  : 
: consuming: 
:  animal  : 
: units  h/  : 

Supply 

per 
animal 
unit 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Millions 

Tons 

Average 

1953-57 

38.0 

129.1 

167.1 

27.2 

191*.  3 

161.1* 

1.20 

1950 

30.5 

121.8 

152.3 

26.5 

178.8 

168.1 

1.06 

1951 

28.6 

113.1 

11*1.7 

27.5 

169.2 

167.3 

1.01 

1952 

20.1 

119.7 

139.8 

27.9 

167.7 

158.8 

1.06 

1953 

27-0 

117.5 

ll*l*.5 

27.7 

172.2 

156.7 

1.10 

I95I* 

31.7 

123.9 

155.6 

26.2 

181.8 

161.5 

1.13 

1955 

:  39.1 

130.9 

170.0 

26.9 

196.9 

165.6 

1.19 

1956 

.  1*3.3 

130.2 

173.5 

26.9 

200.1* 

161.9 

I.2I* 

1957 

1*8.9 

ll*2.9 

191.8 

28.5 

220.3 

161.5 

1.36 

1958  5/ 

59.1 

157.7 

216.8 

29.3 

21*6.1 

171.5 

1.1*3 

1959  §/ 

75.0 

1/152.0 

227.0 

30.0 

257.0 

178.0 

1.1*1* 

1/  stocks  of  corn  and  sorghum  grains  on  October  1,  oats  and  barley  on  July  1. 


2/ 2om  for  all  purposes,  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain.    3/  Imported  feed  grains 
and  wheat,  rye  and  byproduct  feeds  fed  to  livestock,    k/  Grain-consuming  animal  units 
fed  during  October-September  feeding  season.    5/  Preliminary.    6/  Tentative' estimates 
based  on  indications  in  March,    jj  Based  on  acreage  intentions  on  March  1  and  195l*-58 
average  yields  by  States  adjusted  for  upward  trend  in  com  and  sorghum  grain  yields. 
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Smaller  Hay  Acreage  In  Prospect 

Farmers  will  reduce  their  hay  acreage  ahout  2.5  million  acres  in  1959 
if  they  carry  out  their  March  1  plans.    The  prospective  acreage  for  harvest 
of  70 '5  million  is  5  percent  below  the  10-year  average  and  the  smallest  since 
1939.    With  I95U-58  average  yields,  hy  States,  the  1959  crop  would  total 
109  million  tons,  10  percent  less  than  last  year.    But  with  the  hig  carryover 
in  prospect,  a  normal  growing  season  would  provide  ample  supplies  in  most 
areas . 

Further  Increase  in  Livestock 
Production  in  Prospect  in  1959 

Livestock  production  is  expected  to  continue  to  expand  in  1959'  Much 
of  the  increase  will  be  in  hogs  and  beef  cattle  resulting  from  generally  high 
prices  of  these  livestock  relative  to  feed  costs  throughout  1958  and  into 
1959-    The  n\miber  of  hogs  on  farms  increased  12  percent  during  1958  to  57*2 
million  head  on  January  1,  1959^ the  largest  number  since  1952,    A  further  in- 
crease in  hog  production  is  in  prospecx  in  1959 •    A  13  percent  increase  in 
the  1959  spring  pig  crop  is  in  prospect  and  some  further  expansion  in  the  fall 
crop.    The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  increased  3  percent  during  the  past  year 
to  equal  the  195^  record.    Beef  cattle  numbers  increased  7  percent,  while  the 
number  of  dairy  cattle  declined.    Fanners  were  grain  feeding  11  percent  more 
cattle  for  market  on  January  1  this  year  than  last  and  cattle  feeding  is 
e::q)ected  to  continue  heavy  through  1959-    A  fxarther  increase  is  expected  in 
broiler  production,  while  both  turkeys  raised  and  hens  on  farms  in  1959  will 
exceed  1958'    These  changes  will  more  than  offset  a  slight  reduction  expected 
in  chickens  raised  for  laying  flock  replacement  in  terms  of  feed  requirements. 
The  number  of  dairy  cows  on  farms  probably  will  continue  their  decline  of 
recent  years,  but  they  are  being  fed  a  record  rate  per  head. 

Price  Supports  for  1959 
Feed  Grains 

Price  supports  on  1959  crops  of  the  four  feed  grains  -vrere  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  February  l3.     The  minimum  national  aver- 
age support  price  for  com  is  $1.12  per  bushel,  reflecting  90  percent  of  the 
preliminary  average  price  during  the  calendar  years  1956-58.    The  1959  support 
price  is  6  cents  above  the  support  level  of  $1.06  per  bushel  to  noncomplying 
com  producers  in  1958,  but  is  well  below  the  support  of  $1.36  per  bushel  to 
farmers  complying  with  acreage  allotments.    About  kl  percent  of  the  1958  com 
placed  tinder  support  through  February  v/as  produced  by  noncomplying  fanners. 
The  new  formula  for  setting  com  price  supports  was  provided  for  in  the 
Agricult\iral  Act  of  1958,  subject  to  approval  by  producers.    Farmers  favored 
the  new  program  by  a  vote  of  71*2  percent  in  a  referendirai  held  in  November 
1958. 
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Table  5      Feed  grains:    National  average  level  of 
price  supports,  1951-59 


Com 

Commercial 

area  : 

Non-  • 

•  Sorghxim 

Year  : 

To  • 

To  noncom-J 

commercial 5 

Oats 

:  Barley- 

•  grain 

con5)liers  • 

pliers  1/  • 

area    2/  * 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

Dollar 

per  bu. 

per  bu. 

per  bu. 

per  bu. 

per  bu. 

per  cvt. 

1951  ; 

:  1.57 

1.57 

0.72 

1.11 

2.17 

1952  : 

1.60 

1.60 

.78 

1.22 

2.38 

1953 

1.60 

l.OU 

•  OU 

T  0)1 
i.£l4 

2.43 

195^ 

;  1.62 

1.22 

.75 

1.15 

2.28 

1955 

:  1.58 

1.18 

.61 

1.78 

1956 

:  1.50 

1.25 

1.2l^ 

.65 

1.02 

1.97 

1957 

i,ko 

1.10 

1.27 

.61 

.95 

1.86 

1958 

:  1.36 

1.06 

1.02 

.61 

.93 

1.83 

1959 

:  3/1.12 

.50 

.77 

1.52 

1/  Supports  not  available  to  nonconrplying  fanners  prior  to  1956. 
2/  National  average  sttpport  level  for  the  noncommercial  area  was  the  same 
as  in  the  commercial  area  in  1951-53.  In  195^  it  was  approximately  67-5  per- 
cent of  parity;  1955,  65  percent;  I956,  71  percent;  1957,  70  percent  and  1958, 
58  percent  of  parity. 


3/  Supports  to  all  producers  will  be  based  on  the  national  average  rate  of 
$1.12  per  bushel. 


National  average  price  supports  were  annotmced  for  oats  at  50  cents 
per  bushel;  barley,  77  cents  per  bushel  and  sorghum  grain,  $1.52  per  ICQ 
pounds.    These  support  levels  compare  with  1958  support  levels  of  6I  cents 
per  bushel  for  oats,  93  cents  per  bushel  for  barley  and  $1.83  per  100  pounds 
for  sorghum  grain. 

Com  and  Oats  Price  Supports  To  Be 
-  Based  on  Revised  Grade  Standards 

Eligibility  for  loans  and  purchase  agreements  for  com  and  oats  under 
"tiie  1959  price-support  program  will  be  based  on  the  revised  grade  standards, 
which  will  go  into  effect  on  June  1  for  oats  and  October  1  for  com. 

The  revised  standards  for  com  were  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  January  I6  and  for  oats  on  January  23.    The  major  revisions 
for  com  axe  (l)  change  in  the  basic  method  for  determination  of  moisture 
content  resulting  in  a  net  increase  of  ^  of  1  percent  permitted  for  each 
grade,  but  no    increase  in  maxiTmiTn  moisture  percentages  for  each  grade,  (2) 
increase  in  mininnim  test  weight  by  2  pounds  for  No.  1  (from       to  56  pounds). 
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and  by  1  poiind  in  grades  No.  2,  3  and  k  and  by  2  poiinds  for  grade  5*  The 
revisions  for  oats  provide  for  an  increase  in  test  wei^t  per  bushel  for 
several  numerical  grades  and  in  the  special  grade  "Heavy  Oats".  Official 
grain  standards  for  "Peed  Oats"  and  "Mixed  Peed  Oats"  are  to  be  canceled  as 
of  June  1. 

CORREHT  SITUATION 

Feed  Prices  in  March  Near 
Level  of  a  Year  Ago 

Prices  of  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds  in  March  generally  averaged 
near  the  level  for  March  1958.    Prices  of  feed  grains  have  been  con5)aratively 
stable  since  January,  though  there  has  been  some  strengthening  in  com 
prices.    In  late  Inarch,  com  prices  at  Chicago  were  a  little  higher  than  a 
year  earlier,  while  market  prices  of  oats  and  barley     vere  a  little  lower. 
Com  prices  are  not  expected  to  advance  during  the  next  few  months  as  they 
did  in  19  58  and  probably  will  avera^  lower  during  April-September  this  year 
than  last.    Prices  of  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  also  may  average  some- 
what lower  this  spring  and  summer  than  last.    Another  favorable  growing 
season  and  the  lower  support  rates  for  the  1959  crops  woiild  be  expected  to 
result  in  at  least  the  usual  seasonal  decline  in  prices  of  these  three  grains 
at  harvest  time. 

Prices  of  high-protein  feeds  were  generally  higher  this  past  winter 
than  in  the  sajne  period  of  1957-58.    A  number  of  these  feeds  have  been  de- 
clining in  recent  months  and  in  late  March  soybean  meal,  meat  meal  and  tank- 
age had  dropped  below  a  year  eeirlier  (table  6).    Prices  of  these  feeds  during 
the  next  few  months  probably  will  continue  below  the  same  period  of  1958  when 
they  were  at  the  highest  level  in  recent  years.    The  price  of  cottonseed  meal 
remained  a  little  higher  than  a  year  eeirlier  in  late  March,  while  linseed 
meal  was  much  higher.    Alfalfa  meal  prices  have  advanced  sharply  in  the  past 
year,  averaging  50  percent  higher  in  the  last  half  of  March  than  a  year  €igo» 

Com  Marketings  of  Higher 
Quality  Than  in  1957-58 

Receipts  of  corn  at.  principal  markets  during  December-Pebruary  this 
year  averaged  much  better  in  quality  than  in  the  same  3  months  of  1957-58. 
Of  the  total  receipts  at  10  principal  mid-westem  markets,  kl  percent  graded 
No.  1  or  No.  2  compared  with  only  22.5  percent  last  yeax  (table  7)»  This 
was  about  the  same  aB  the  percentage  for  1953-57*    At  the  other  extreme,  only 
10  percent  of  the  receipts  graded  No.  5  or  Sample  grade  compared  with  about 
26  percent  last  year  and  15  percent  in  1953-57*    The  higher  q^lality  of  re- 
ceipts this  year  reflects  the  good  quality  of  the  1958  crop,  in  contrast 
with  the  high  moisture  com  harvested  in  1957«    Maiicet  receipts,  however, 
indicate  marketing  were  of  lower  quality  than  in  1956-57  vhen  6I  percent  of 
the  receipts  graded  No.  1  or  No.  2. 
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Table  6  .-  Prices  of  specified  feed  grains  and  byproduct  feeds,  bulk, 
by  weeks,  Januaiy-March  1958  and  1959 


Veek 
ended 

y 

I     Com.  No.  ^ 
'    Yellow  2/ 

I   Or+.s     No  .  P 

'    White  2/ 

"Do 

•      No.  3  ^ 

Mi  1  n     Nn  P 

•     Yellow  2/ 

M-f  AAl  ■<  nera 
niCLCLXlIlgB  , 

standard 

•  Chicago 

'  Minneapolis 

Minneapolis 

Kansas  City 

Minneapolis 

:  1958    ':  1959 

1958  :1959 

•  1958    :  1959 

:  1958    :  1959 

1958    :  1959 

:  Dol.       Dol.      Dol.       Dol.      Dol.       Dol.       Dol.       Dol.       Dol.  Dol. 
:  per        per       per        per       per        per        per        per        per  per 
:  bu.         bu.       bu.         bu.       bu.         bu.         cwt.       cwt.        ton  ton 

Jan.  2 

9 
16 

23 
30 

Feb.  6 

13 
20 
27 

Mar.  6 

13 
20 
27 


1.15 
l.ll^ 
1.10 
1.10 
1.09 
1.12 
1.11 
1.13 
1.15 
1.16 
1.19 
1.15 
1.16 


1.13 
1.18 
1.16 

1-17 
1.18 

1.15 
1.18 

1.19 
1.19 
1.20 
1,21 
1.22 
1.21 


.631 
.651 
.652 
.620 
.618 
.629 
.655 
.649 
.638 
.655 
.658 
.651 
.667 


.628 
.631^ 
.629 

.635 
.633 
.620 
.637 
.635 
.632 

.639 
.631 
.637 
.642 


1.16 
1.19 
1.18 
1.18 
1.15 
1.17 

1.20 
1.20 
1.18 
1.16 
1.18 
1.19 
1.20 


1.15 
1.15 
1.15 
1.12 
1.12 
1.16 
1.18 
1.19 
1.17 
1.14 

1.13 
1.13 
1.16 


1.79 
1.83 
1.86 
1.88 
1.88 
1.89 
1.87 
1.90 
1.92 
2.02 
2.06 
1.99 
1.98 


1.95 
1.98 
2.03 
1.97 
2.00 

1.97 
1.99 
1.98 

1.99 
2.00 
2.00 
1.98 
2.00 


28.50 
29.00 
30.00 
30.00 
31.00 
30.50 
29.50 
30.50 
32.50 
34.50 
37-50 
38.00 
38.00 


46.00 
43.00 
40.50 
42.50 
37.50 
36.50 
39.50 
37.00 
36.00 
40.50 
38.50 
39.00 
40.50 


Gluten  feed, 
21  percent 

Soybean  meal, 
44  percent 

Cottonseed  meal 
'    4l  percent 

Meat  meal, 
50  percent 

:    Alfalfa  meal, 
17  percent 
dehydrated 

Chicsigo 

ChicsLgo 

Memphis 

Chicago 

Kansas  City 

1958  :1959 

1958    :  1959 

:  1958    :  1959 

.  1958    :  1959 

1958    :  1959 

Dol.       Dol.      Dol.       Dol.      Dol.       Dol.       Dol.       Dol.      Dol.  Dol. 
per        per       per        per       per        per        per        per       per  per 
ton         ton       ton         ton       ton         ton         ton         ton       ton  ton 


Jan.  2 

9 
16 

23 
30 

Feb.  6 

13 
20 

27 

Mar.  6 

13 
20 
27 


34.00 
34.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
38.00 
43.00 
43.00 


46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
46.00 
44.00 
42.00 
42.00 


51.00 
50.50 
49.50 
51.50 
51.50 
51.50 
54.00 
54.50 
55.50 
58.50 
60.50 
63.00 
63.00 


69.00 
67.00 
69.50 
71.00 
67.50 
63.50 
61.00 
59.00 
56.00 
63.50 
59.00 
57.50 
58.50 


53.25 
53.50 
53.75 
54.00 
54.00 
53.50 
55.50 
57.50 
59.50 
60.00 
60.50 
59.50 
58.50 


67.00 
68.00 
70.00 
72.00 
68.00 
66.00 
64.50 
61.50 
59.50 
61.50 
59.50 
60.00 
60.50 


69.25 
72.25 
74.25 
76.00 
77.25 
77.25 
78.50 
81.00 
87.25 
89.75 
96.00 
98.50 
107.25 


112.50 

113.75 
107.50 
110.00 

112.50 
107.50 
103.75 
106.25 
105.00 
102.50 
101.25 
98.75 
98.75 


43.00 

42.00 
41.50 

41.00 

40.00 

39-50 

43.00 
43.00 
43.00 
43.00 

41.00 

39.50 
39.00 


51.00 
52.00 
54.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 

61.00 

61.00 
61.00 
61.00 
61.00 


1/  Wholesale  prices  of  byproduct  feeds  are  on  a  bulk  basis  for  the  Tuesday  within  tie 
week.    2/  Average  prices  weighted  by  car lot  sales. 
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Domestic  Use  and  Exports  of  Oilseed 
Meal  Above  19^7- 3o  Level 

Domestic  consumption  of  oilseed  meal  totaled  around  5,^50,000  tons 
during  October-February,  15  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  of  1957-58, 
as  increased  production  this  year  has  gone  largely  into  domestic  feeding  and 
exports.    Exports  for  the  first  h  months  (October-January)  totaled  219,000  tons, 
about  50  percent  more  than  in  those  months  of  1957-58-    Stocks  of  oilseed  meal 
at  crushers  plants  increased  from  1^4-8,000  tons  on  October  1  to  199^000  tons  on 
hferch  1,  but  they  were  still  well  below  the  3^+3,000  tons  on  March  1,  I958. 

Production  of  the  five  oilseed  meals  totaled  5^696,000  tons  during  the 
5-iiionth  period,  17  percent  more  than  in  the  same  period  in  1957-58.  Imports 
also  have  been  higher,  totaling  about  70^000  tons  during  October-January, 
30,000  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

Production  of  soybean  meal  during  October-February  totaled  U, 065,000 
tons,  21  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Increased  domestic  use  and  exports 
took  most  of  this  increased  production,  with  stocks  increasing  about  Uo,000  tons 
from  October  1  to  March  1,  when  they  were  a  little  above  those  of  a  year  earlier. 
Domestic  use  of  soybean  meal,  estimated  at  about  3^775,000  tons  for  the  five 
months,  was  up  19  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Production  of  soybean  meal  for 
the  entire  feeding  year  is  expected  to  total  9-^  million  tons,  1.1  million  more 
than  in  1957-58.    Production  of  cottonseed  meal  was  up  8  percent  during  this 
period  while  that  of  linseed  meal  was  slightly  lower.    Domestic  use  of  cotton- 
seed meal  was  10  percent  greater,  while  a  little  less  linseed  meal  was  consumed 
domestically.    March  1  stocks  of  both  cottonseed  and  linseed  meal  were  substan- 
tially smaller  this  year  than  last. 

Tankage  and  Meat  Meal  Production 
Down  8  Percent  in  19*55 

Production  of  meat  meal  and  tankage,  both  important  high-protein  feeds, 
declined  again  in  1957-58  for  the  third  straight  year.    The  1,376,000  tons 
produced  in  I957-58  was  120,000  tons  less  than  in  I956-57  and  170,000  tons 
less  than  in  1955-56.    The  combined  production  of  the  two  products  continued 
below  the  previous  year's  output  in  October  and  November  of  1958.    But,  in 
December  production  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  reflecting  increasing 
livestock  slaughter.    Production  of  meat  meal,  including  poultry  byproduct  meal, 
in  the  1957-58  October-September  feeding  year,  totaled  slightly  over  1.1  mil- 
lion tons,  6  percent  smaller  than  in  1956-57 •    Tankage  production  during 
1957-58  was  ih  percent  below  the  previous  year. 

Domestic  Sales  of  CCC  Corn  Much 
Higher  Than  in  1957-5^ 
Export  Sales  Down 

Domestic  sales  of  CCC  corn  during  October-February  was  up  sharply 
from  the  ik  million  bushels  of  last  year  rising  to  over  57  million  bushels. 
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Table  7  •-  Corn:    Inspected  receipts  by  grades  at  principal  markets, 

December-February,  average  1953-57,  annual  1956-57-1958-59  l/ 


•  Average 

1953-57 

=  1956-57 

;  1957-58 

:  1958-59 

Grade 

: Quantity 

:Percent- 
:  age  of 
:  total 

. Quantity 

:Percent- 
:  age  of 
:  total 

: Quantity 

:Percent- 
:  of 
:  total 

: Quantity 

iPercent- 
:  age  of 
:  total 

Cars 

Pet. 

Cars 

Pet. 

Cars 

Pet. 

Cars 

Pet. 

1 

5,207 

12.7 

9,974 

20.7 

2,832 

5.3 

3,366 

8.4 

2 

11,593 

28.2 

19,523 

40.4 

9,123 

17.2 

13,001 

32.6 

3 

10,558 

25.7 

9.752 

20.2 

12,l47 

22.9 

12,805 

32.1 

k 

7, 6k9 

18.6 

4,1*07 

9-1 

14,995 

28.2 

6,674 

16.7 

5 

.  3Ml 

8.J^ 

1,472 

3.0 

9,904 

18.6 

2,064 

5.2 

Saii^>le 

2,6kh 

6.k 

3,207 

6.6 

4,131 

7.8 

2,003 

5.0 

Total 

41,092 

100.0 

48,335 

100.0 

53,132 

100.0 

39,913 

100.0 

1/  Chicago,  Decatur,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Indiana- 
polis  and  Toledo. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Grain  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 


Table  8  .-  Receipts  of  feed  grains  at  primary  markets,  October-February, 
average  1953-57,  annual  1957-58  -  1958-59 


Com  1/ 

Oats  1/ 

Barley  2/ 

Month 

Average 
1953-57 

: 1957-58 

1958-59 

Average 
1953-57 

: 1957-58: 

1958-59 

Average 

1953-57 

: 1957-58: 

1958-59 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

1,000 
bu. 

October 

37,133 

20,521 

33,229 

6,133 

7,279 

5,162 

12,361 

14,071 

17,430 

November 

50,248 

34,700 

47,306 

6,032 

5,090 

3,672 

12,669 

12,357 

10,747 

December 

31,640 

53,984 

29,600 

8,023 

6,196 

7,381 

11,118 

10,437 

13,606 

January 

31,069 

46,017 

28,388 

8,383 

5,4l8 

9,l40 

12,851 

15,980 

14,237 

FebiToary 

30,401 

29,586 

33,166 

5,632 

4,  111 

5,741 

10,144 

11,859 

12,376 

1/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,  Omaha, 
Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  Wichita  and  Toledo. 


2/  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicsigo  £ind  Duluth. 
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Most  of  these  sales  were  corn  that  was  determined  tmstii table  for  continued 
storage.    Sales  of  CCC  com  for  export  totaled  only  36  million  bushels  for  the 
first  5  months  of  1958-59,less  than  half  the  75  million  bushels  sold  for  export 
in  the  same  period  last  year.    The  decline  is  principally  due  to  the  payment- 
in-kind  program  which  limits  sales  of  CCC  com  to  barter,  CCC  credit    and  re- 
lief transactions .    Prior  to  the  payment-in-kind  ftrogram,  which  began  in  May 
1958,  exports  were  nearly  entirely  from  CCC  stocks. 

A  siibstantially  larger  q\xantity  of  sorghtm  grain  was  sold  by  CCC  dur- 
ing October -February  this  year  than  a  year  earlier.    Domestic  s£Q.es  of  sor- 
ghimis  increased  from  only  1.0  million  bushels  in  1957-58  to  9  million  in 
1958-59 ^  while  sales  for  export  increased  from  12.1  million  bushels  to  ik.Q 
million.    July-February  sales  of  oats  and  barley  were  much  smaller  this  year 
than  last,  principally  as  a  resTiLt  of  declining  exports  of  CCC  grain. 

More  Com  and  Oats  Placed  Under 
Price  Support;  Less  Barley 
And  Sorghum  Grain 

Through  February  28,  farmers  had  placed  302  million  bushels  of  com 
\ander  price  support.    Thro\jgh  February  15  last  year,  only  I81  million  had 
been  placed  under  support  and  through  March  15,  only  259  million.    About  125 
million  bushels,  or  hi  percent  of  the  total,  was  placed  vmder  price  support 
by  farmers  not  complying  with  their  acreage  allotments  for  whom  the  national 
average  rate  is  $1.06  per  bushel.    Most  of  the  remaining  177  million  was 
placed  under  support  by  complying  farmers  at  the  national  average  support  rate 
of  $1.36  per  bushel.    Farmers  have  throijgh  May  31  in  most  areas  to  place  com 
under  price  support. 

The  loan  i>eriods  for  oats,  barley  and  sorghum  grain  ended  February  2. 
Preliminary  fig\ires  show  that  a  record  Qk  million  bushels  of  oats  were  placed 
Tinder  support,  22  million  more  than  last  year.    The  I07  million  biishels  of 
barley  and  276  million  bushels  of  solium  grain  placed  under  support  were  less 
than  in  1957-58,  but  above  most  other  years. 

The  tonnage  of  the  four  feed  grains  going  under  price  strpport  through 
February  totaled  20.1  million  tons,  2.k  million  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  total  for  the  entire  season  is  expected  to  exceed  last  year's  record  of 
22.9  mil  lion  tons. 


One  Ton  in  1958 

The  average  quantity  of  grains  and  other  concentrates  fed  per  dairy 
cow  in  the  herds  of  dairy  reporters  increased  3  percent  from  1957  to  a  new 
high  of  2,003  pounds  in  1958.    The  total  quantity  fed  to  all  milk  cows  in  the 


United  States  was  estimated  at  19,809,000  tons,  slightly  less  than  that  of 
1957. 


■Eie  amount  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  fed  to  milk  cows  in  dairy 
reporters'  herds  averaged  7*22  povinds  daily  in  1958.    This  compeires  with 
6.9k  po\inds  in  1957  and  was  almost  a  poimd  per  day  more  than  the  19^7-5^ 
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average  of  6.23  poxrnds.    The  average  quantity  fed  per  100  pounds  of  milk  pro- 
dticed  vas  up  slightly  over  1957  to  31  pounds. 

There  vas  little  change  in  the  coirrposition  of  the  ration  fed  to  dairy 
covs  from  1957  to  195^*    Com  fed  as  such  or  in  farm  mixtures  made  \rp  32.1  per- 
cent; other  grains, 25. 7  percent;  commercially  mixed  feeds, 28. 8  percent  and 
oilmeals  and  other  byproduct  feeds  accounted  for  the  remaining  13 percent. 
Coomiercially  mixed  feeds  comprised  over  half  of  the  dairy  rations  fed  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  the  West  (table  10).    By  contrast,  mixed  feeds  accounted 
for  only  9  percent  of  the  ration  fed  to  dairy  cows  in  the  North  Central 
region. 


Table  10. — Rations  fed  to  milk  cows:    Individual  feeds  as  percentage 
of  the  total,  by  regions,  1958  l/ 


Worth 

,  EiSlSX, 

,  west 

South 

:  South 

[Western 

:United 

Atlan- 

1  North 

;  North  * 

Atlan- 

:Central 

: States 

.  tic 

! Central 

[Central! 

tic 

Grains  ; 

Com  : 

•  12.1 

46.3 

k3.2 

21.1 

33.5 

2.7 

32.1 

Oats  : 

:  lh.3 

33.8 

30.1 

8.3 

8.8 

21.8 

B€u:ley  ; 

2.8 

1.3 

2.7 

k.O 

2.0 

13.6 

Wheat  ! 

.3 

.2 

.7 

.8 

l.k 

.5 

Byproduct  feeds  ! 

2.6 

6.5 

Cottonseed  and  meal  : 

.2 

1.5 

1.2 

Linseed  meal  : 

"a 

2.1 

.7 

.1 

.5 

.9 

Soybean  meal  2/  ; 

:  1.5 

2.k 

2.1 

1.7 

2.0 

.1 

1.9 

Gluten  feed  or  meal  • 

:  .9 

.6 

.3 

Wheat  bran,  shorts 

'  1.6 

2.8 

3.2 

1.9 

5.3 

3.0 

Commercial  mixed  feeds 

:  60.6 

6.9 

10.7 

k2.9 

37.0 

56.3 

28.8 

All  other 

:  ^.k 

16.7 

5.5 

10.7 

6.1 

Total 

100.0^ 

100.0- 

100.0^ 

100.0/ 

100.0 

100.0 ' 

100.0 

1/  Based  on  reports  of  concentrate  ration  fed  to  milk  cows  in  herds  kept  by 
dairy  reporters  on  May  1  and  November  1.    2/  Includes  small  qixantities  of 
soybeans . 


Compiled  from  Milk  Production,  Crop  Reporting  Board,  AMS,  March  1959 . 

SEASONAL  VARIATION  IN  FEED  GRAIN  PRICES 
IN  TBE  POSTWAR  YEARS 

Seasonal  variation  in  prices  of  feed  grains  has  changed  signifi- 
cantly during  the  past  2  or  3  decades.    Several  developments  have  contribu- 
ted to  this  change.    Iinproved  and  faster  growing  varieties  have  shortened  the 
the  growing  period  and  have  restilted  in  an  earlier  seasonal  decline  in  feed 
grain  prices.      The  nearly  coanplete  change  from  horse  power  to  tractor  power 
in  the  Com  Belt  and  the  geneiral  use  of  machinery  for  growing,  harvesting. 
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drying  and  marketing  also  have  concentrated  the  marketing  period  and  'brougjit 
it  earlier  in  the  season  than  was  the  case  before  World  War  II.  Increased 
participation  in  the  price  support  program  and  large  stocks  of  feed  grains 
held  under  Government  control  has  had  the  effect  of  flattening  the  seasonal 
swings  in  feed  grain  prices. 

Comparisons  of  the  seasonal  variation  in  prices  received  by  fanners  for 
com  in  the  years  since  World  War  II  with  prewar  years  were  discussed  in  scone 
detail  previously  in  the  Feed  Situation  l/ . 

The  results  of  similar  computations  of  seasonal  variation  for  the  other 
feed  grains  are  shown  in  table  11,  along  with  those  for  com.  Computations 
also  have  been  made  of  the  indexes  of  seasonal  variation  of  weekly  average 
prices  of  com  at  Chicago  and  oats  and  barley  at  Minneapolis. 

Changes  in  the  seasonal  patterns  in  monthly  prices  of  oats,  bsirley  and 
sorghum  grain  fixjm  prewar  to  postwar  years  have  been  similar  to  those  found 
earlier  for  com.    In  general,  the  seasonal  decline  for  a.1 1  the  feed  grains  has 
started  earlier  in  the  season  in  the  i>ostwar  years  than  before  World  War  II  and 
the  recovery  in  prices  after  reaching  the  seasonal  low  has  come  earlier  and 
more  rapid.    Also  there  is  less  seasonal  swing  in  prices  of  each  of  the  feed 
grains  from  the  seasonal  low  to  the  seasonal  high  than  before  World  War  II. 

The  seasonal  low  in  average  prices  received  by  farmers  for  oats  was 
reached  in  August  in  both  periods.    But  the  rise  from  the  August  low  has  been 
more  rapid  in  the  postwar  years  with  the  seasonal  high  normally  being  reached 
in  December  or  January.    In  the  prewar  years  the  seasonal  high  normally  was 
reached  in  April  or  May.    The  decline  in  prices  after  January  has  been  fairly 
consistent  in  the  postwar  years.    In  6  of  the  9  years,  prices  in  April  and  May 
were  lower  than  in  January. 

The  range  in  the  seasonal  vaxiation  in  oats  prices  in  the  postwar  yeai^ 
was  from  92  percent  of  the  yearly  average  in  August  to  106  in  January.  This 
was  slightly  less  than  the  range  of  15  percentage  points  for  the  prewar  years. 

Seasonal  highs  in  the  average  pilces  received  by  farmers  for  barley  and 
sorghxmi  grain  also  have  come  earlier  in  the  season  in  postwar  years  than  before 
World  War  II.    In  the  19^9-57  period,  the  price  of  barley,  like  oats,  reached 
its  seasonal  high  in  January.    Prices  received  by  fanners  in  May  averaged  about 
5  percent  below  the  January  peak.    In  prewar  years.  May  was  normally  the  sea- 
sonal high,  averaging  k  percent  above  January.    Sorghum  grain  prices  reached 
an  average  seasonal  peak  in  May  in  the  peilod  19^9-57 *  whereas  they  usually 
reached  a  seasonal  high  from  M^  to  July  in  the  period  1933-51-    The  range  in 
the  seasonal  swing  in  prices  of  barley  and  sorghum  grain  has  been  a  little  less 
in  postwar  years  than  prewar,  but  the  difference  was  less  pronounced  than  for 
com. 


1/  "Seasonal  Variation  in  Com  Prices  Less  Than  Before  World  War  II", 
Feed  Situation,  July  1958. 
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Table  12.-  Com,  oats  and  barley:    Indexes  of  seasonal  variation 
in  market  prices,  by  weeks,  19^9-57  l/ 


Week  : 
ended  : 

2/  : 

Com, 
No.  3 
Yellov 
Chicago 

Oats,  No. 2 
White 

Minne- 
apolis 

'    Barley,  • 
No.  3  • 
Minne-  ' 
apolis  ] 

'  Week 
•    ended  • 

Com, 
No.  3 
Yellov 
Chicago 

Oats, No. 2 
.  White 

Minne- 
apolis 

Barley, 
:    No.  3 
'  Minne- 
apolis 

Jan.  7 

100 

105 

103  : 

T     -I  Q 

:  July   o  : 

104 

96 

94 

Ik 

99 

10k 

lOll-  : 

:  15 

10k 

97 

96 

21 

99 

103 

103  : 

:          22  • 

lOlf 

95 

96 

26 

98 

103. 

103 

:          29  . 

lOl* 

94 

95 

Feb.  k 

97 

103 

102  : 

:  Aug.  5 

104 

95 

98 

11 

96 

101 

101  : 

:  12 

io4 

94 

101 

18 

97 

102 

101  : 

:  19 

102 

93 

99 

25  . 

98 

102 

102  : 

:  26 

102 

93 

99 

Mar.  ti- 

97 

102 

102  : 

:  Sept.  2 

103 

93 

99 

ll 

98 

102 

103  : 

:  9 

lOk 

96 

100 

1  Q 

lo  . 

98 

101 

101  : 

I  16 

10^4- 

97 

98 

25 

99 

101 

100  : 

23 

102 

97 

98 

:  30 

:      101  , 

98 

99 

Apr.  1 

100 

101 

100  : 

:  Oct.  7 

:  99 

98 

100 

8 

100 

101 

100  : 

:  14 

:  96 

98 

101 

15 

:  101 

101 

101  : 

:  21 

:  9^ 

100 

102 

22 

:  102 

102 

101  : 

:  2o 

:  93 

102 

103 

29 

:  102 

101 

100  : 

May  6 

:  103 

102 

100  : 

• 

:  Nov.  k 

92 

101 

103 

13 

:  103 

102 

101  : 

:  11 

:  93 

103 

lOk 

20 

:  103 

102 

100  : 

:  lo 

:  94 

104 

103 

27 

:  103 

100 

98  : 

:  25 

:  96 

104 

102 

June  J 

:  103 

99 

96  : 

:  Dec .  2 

:  90 

T  nil 
i04 

10 

:  103 

99 

96  : 

:  9 

:  99 

105 

100 

IT 

:  102 

99 

95  : 

:  16 

:  99 

^105 

101 

2k 

:  103 

98 

95  : 

:  23 

:  99 

lOl* 

102 

:  30 

:  99 

103 

102 

July  1 

:  103 

95 

95  i 

1/  Computed  on  the  basis  of  prices  in  the  calendar  years  19^9-57-  Based  on  ratios 
to  the  52  veek  moving  average,  centered  and  adjusted  to  average  100  for  the  year. 


2/  Dates  shown  apply  to  1950  and  1955 •    In  other  years  the  weeks  vary  1  or  2  days 
from  those  shown.    The  week  ended  January  2,  1953  vas  omitted  to  bring  weeks  for 
1953-57  in  alignment  with  19iv9-52. 
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The  low  in  the  seasonal  index  of  the  monthly  average  prices  of  Hb.  3 
Yellow  com  at  Chicago  came  in  October  and  Hbveinber  (9^  in  each  month)  in 
the  postwar  years,  jiist  a  month  earlier  than  in  the  prewar  period  when  the 
low  of  95  came  in  Kbvember  and  December  (table  U).    The  low  in  the  sea- 
sonal pattern  for  mid-month  prices  received  by  farmers  came  in  Hoveniber  in 
both  periods.    This  difference  results  from  a  fairly  sharp  seasonal  drop 
in  com  prices    in  the  postwar  years    in  late  October  followed  by  some 
recovery  in  the  last  half  of  November.    In  prewar  years,  the  decline  came  in 
November  and  extended  into  December.    The  mid -month  prices  would  not  reflect 
this  change ,  but  it  is  bome  out  by  the  seasonal  movement  of  weekly  prices . 
The  weekly  average  prices  of  No.  3  Yellow  com  at  Chicago  usually  reached  a 
low  in  late  October  or  early  November  (table  12).    By  the  end  of  November 
the  Chicago  price  normally  had  increased  about  k  percent  and  by  the  middle  of 
Deceniber    another  3  percent. 

Thus,  Chicago  weekly  com  prices  reveal  a  fairly  sharp  decline 
during  October  with  the  seasonal  low  usually  reached  around  the  first  of 
November,  followed  by  increasing  prices  during  November  and  December. 
Weekly  prices,  however,  are  no  improvement  over  monthly  prices  in  locating 
the  sesisonal  high.    The  weekly  com  prices  reveal  no  real  peak  from  May  to 
mid -September.    In  this  period  the  weekly  seasonal  indexes,  based  on  prices 
duriD.g  19^9-57,  varied  from  102  to  lOk  percent  of  the  yearly  average. 

The  monthly  prices  of  No.  2  V/hite  oats  at  Minneapolis  during  19^9-57 
reached  a  seasonal  low  in  August  and  a  high  in  December.    The  seasonal  low  in 
weekly  prices  weis  reached  in  late  August,  followed  by  a  fairly  sharp  re- 
covery in  September.    By  December  the  weekly  prices  in  the  postwar  years 
nonnally  had  about  reached  their  high  for  the  season. 

The  price  of  No.  3  barley  at  Minneapolis  generally  reached  its 
seasonal  low  earlier  in  the  year  during  19^9-57  than  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers.    Vfhile  the  seasonal  pattern  of  farm  prices  was  nearly 
flat  from  June  to  August,  the  index  of  the  market  prices  reached  a  low  in 
June  and  July  and  rose  3  or  4  percent  by  August.    The  weekly  low  in  No.  3 
barley  prices  in  the  postwar  yeai^  normally  was  reached  in  the  first  half 
of  July  after  which  prices  rose  fairly  rapidly,  usually  advancing  about 
5  or  6  percent  by  August.    The  weekly  index  for  barley  prices  reveals  no 
definite  seasonal  peak  in  prices  for  the  postwar  years.    The  seasonal  high 
extended  from  late  October  to  early  March  with  the  indexes  of  102  to  104 
for  most  weeks  of  this  period.    The  index  held  at  100  to  101  through  much 
of  May,  after  which  it  dropped  rather  sharply  to  its  seasonal  low  of  9^ 
in  early  July. 


REGIONAL  CHANGES  IN  CORN  ACREAGE 


Com  acreage  in  the  United  States  will  sharply  reverse  the  long-term 
downward  trend  this  year  if  farmers  carry  out  their  March  1  plans.  The 
total  acreage  for  the  country  has  declined  steadily  since  the  early  thirties. 
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Table  13.-  Com:    Acreage  planted.,  total  and  with  hybrid  seed, 
specified  regiotis,  1929-59 


North  Central 
Region 

'    Southern  States 

Other  States  2/- 

United  States 

Year  : 

Planted 

:  Planted 

Planted 

•  Planted 

Total 

•  with 

:  Total 

:  with 

Total 

:  with 

.  Total 

with 

acreage 

.  hybrid 

.acreage 

:  hybrid 

:  acreage 

:  hybrid 

acreage 

hybrid 

seed 

seed 

seed 

:  seed 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

1,000 
acres 

63,203 
66,192 
69,121 
70,665 
68,388 
58,619 
58,592 
62,257 
58,962 

5^^,578 
52,115 

50,  l6i^ 
49,790 
52,884 
58,618 
61,810 

58,783 
59,120 

56,693 
57,320 

59,133 

54,315 
56,988 
56,321 
57,845 
57,764 
57,545 
55,638 
52,484 

53,566 
62,246 


143 
372 
1,140 
3,155 
7,578 
13,884 
20,110 

25,985 
32,356 
38,590 
45,797 
51,617 
51,787 
•53,685 
52,591 
53,761 
55,725 

51,205 
54,192 
54,219 
55,609 
55,692 
55,785 
54,092 

51,19^ 
52,407 


31,303 
33,175 
35,160 
36,364 
36,019 
37,043 
36,362 
34,79^ 
33,409 
35,376 
35,231 

34,277 
32,809 
31,708 
31,659 
29,477 
26,684 
26,171 
24,976 
24,738 
24,062 

25,051 
22,843 
22, 538 

20,377 
20,816 

19,781 
19,031 
17,841 
17,510 
18,066 


6 

31 
108 
301 

634 

1,129 
1,690 
2,400 

3,327 
4,284 
5,629 
7,009 
8,879 
9,611 

10,851 
11,137 
12,618 
12,147 
13,076 
13,473 
14,064 
14, 112 
14,456 


4,624 
4,548 
5,083 
5,995 
5,i^23 
4,901 
5,020 
4,908 
4,803 
4,519 
4,293 

4,251 
4,238 
4,226 
4,064 
4,188 
3,79^ 
3,607 
3,369 
3,464 

3,543 

3,493 
3,444 

3,371 
3,352 
3,605 
3,771 
3,550 
3,622 
3,578 
3»609 


5 
23 
87 
207 

392 
649 
919 
1,231 
1,531 
1,707 
1,957 
2,076 
2,350 
2,565 

2,557 
2,560 
2,691 
2,790 
3,020 
3,208 
3,063 
3,092 
3,162 


99,130 
103,915 
109, 364 
113,024 
109,830 
100, 563 
99,974 
101,959 
97,174 
94,473 
91,639 

88,692 

86,837 
88,818 
9^341 
95,475 
89,261 
88,898 
85,038 
85,522 
86,738 

82,859 
83,275 
82,230 
81,574 
82,185 
81,097 
78,219 
73,947 
74,654 
83.921 


l43 
372 
1, 140 
3,166 
7,632 
14,079 
20,618 

27,011 
34,134 
41,199 
49,428 
56,475 
57,778 
61,271 
61,676 
64,990 
67,901 

64,613 
67,889 
69,528 
70,546 
71,788 
72,466 
71,219 
68,453 
70,025 


1/  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic  Regions. 
2/  North  Atlantic  and  Western  Regions. 

3/  Tentative  revisions  in  hybrid  acreages  derived  by  applying  the  percentage  of 
com  acreage  planted  with  hybrid  seed  by  States,  published  in  July  1958,  to  all  com 
acreages  planted  by  States  as  reported  in  the  Annual  Crop  Svumnary  in  December  1958. 

4/  Based  on  prospective  plantings  as  of  March  1. 
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The  9*n»illiOQ"'acre  incresise  this  year  brings  the  United  States  total  hack 
to  near  the  level  of  10  years  ago.    Nearly  all  of  this  increase  will  be  in 
the  North  Central  States  where  over  62  million  acres  is  in  prospect,  the 
largest  since  1936  (table  13).    The  prospective  acreage  in  the  South  is  up 
slightly  from  the  past  2  yeaxa,  breaking  a  downward  trend  that  has  been 
underway  for  more  than  20  years. 

Acreage  Has  Been  Variable  in 
North  Central  Region 

Com  acreage  in  the  North  Central  region  has  varied  considerably  over 
the  psist  30  years,  >^le  acreage  in  the  South  has  trended  steadily  downward. 
During  the  1930's,  the  acreage  in  the  North  Central  region  varied  from  a 
high  of  nearly  71  million  acres  in  1932  to  52  million  in  1939.    These  sharp 
variations  apparently  reflected  the  influence  of  the  acreage  allotment 
program  as  well  as  droughts  and  the  depression.    Acreage  climbed  during 
the  war  years  to  nearly  62  million  in  19^.    Following  the  war,  acreage 
declined  to  a  level  of  around  56  or  57  million  in  most  of  the  years  from 
1951  to  1956.    IMder  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program  of  I956-58,  acreage  in  the 
region  dropped  to  52.5  million  acres,  the  lowest  since  IS^l* 

The  removal  of  the  acreage  allotments  and  the  Acreage  Reserve  Program 
this  year  brought  a  prospective  sharp  increase  in  the  acreage  for  this 
area,  along  with  reductions  in  oats,  soybeans,  sorghums  and  hay.    In  each 
of  the  North  Central  States,  excepting  the  Dakotas  and  Wisconsin,  prospective 
acreage  increases  ranged  from  13  to  28  percent.    In  South  Dakota  an  8  per- 
cent increase  is  in  prospect,  in  Wisconsin  a  5  percent  increase  and  in  North 
Dakota  about  the  same  acreage  as  in  1958. 

Downward  Trend  in  the  South 

In  the  16  southern  States,  the  downward  trend  over  the  past  25  yeains 
has  cut  the  total  com  acreage  there  to  about  half  what  it  was  in  the  mid- 
thirties.    If  f€inners  in  this  area  carry  out  their  March  1  plans,  they  will 
plant  a  total  of  I8.I  million  acres,  up  3  percent  from  1958  but  only  half  the 
peak  acreage  planted  in  the  area  in  1932-36. 

Each  of  the  8  States  in  the  South  Central  region  has  reduced  com 
acreage  substantisilly  during  the  past  20  years  (table  l^i-).  Oklahoma 
and  Arkansas  will  plant  less  than  a  fifth   the  acreage  this  year  that  they 
planted  in  the  late  1930's.    Farmers  in  Texas  and  Loiiisiana  have  cut  their 
com  acreage  to  about  a  third  of  that  of  20  years  ago  and  in  Mississippi 
to  less  than  half,  ^ile  in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  Kentucky  acreages  were 
reduced  aroiand  hO  percent. 

While  sorghtm  acreage  has  increased  in  the  South,  only  in  Texas  has 
sorg^bums  replaced  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  acreage  taken  out  of  com. 
In  Texas  total  sorghum  acreage,  including  that  harvested  for  silage,  forage 
and  sirup,  as  well  as  for  grain,  increased  from  about  5  or  6  million  acres 
in  the  late  1930's  to  aroimd  9  million  acres  in  recent  years.    Much  of  this 
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Kentucky 


: Tennessee 


Alabama 


zMlsslsslppl: 


Arfcanfias 


; Louisiana 


Oklahoma 


Texas 


Total 


1,000 
acres 

2,723 
2,641 
2,641 
2,623 
2,605 
2,584 
2,520 
2,520 
2,192 
2,253 
2,185 
2,445 
2,396 
2,l8o 
2,l80 
2,115 
1,969 
2,083 
1,9'H 
1,848 
1,589 
1,573 
1,809 


1,000 
acres 

2,783 
2,738 
2,7l4 
2,715 
2,641 
2,636 
2,610 
2,427 
2,136 
2,207 
2,200 
2,266 
2,153 
2,174 
2,065 
2,044 
1,819 
1,928 
1,774 
1,756 
1,545 
1, 545 
1,607 


1,000 
acres 

3,370 
3,673 
3,673 
3,565 
3,289 
3,l40 
3,225 
2,929 
2,8l4 
2,633 
2,651 
2, 584 
2,567 
2,678 
2,536 
2,536 
2,322 
2,4l7 
2,276 
2,276 
2,249 
2,100 
2,247 


1,000 
acres 

2,700 
3,254 
3,254 
3,221 
3,060 
2,846 
2,761 
2,623 
2,466 
2,417 
2,320 
2,227 
2,182 
2,247 
1,910 
1,872 
1,666 
1,766 
1,642 
1,593 
1,577 
1,498 
1,483 


1,000 
acres 

2,190 
2,340 
2,350 
2,174 
2,044 
1,921 
1,863 
1,695 
1,424 
1,509 
1,388 
1,277 
1,175 
1,422 
1,052 
989 
781 
862 
672 
685 
548 
477 
415 


1,000 
acres 

1,507 
1,733 
1,733 
1,59^ 
1,482 
1,33^ 
1,307 
1,229 
1,106 
1,040 
990 
94o 
790 
853 
725 
703 
605 
647 
647 
634 
628 
590 
543 


1,000 
acres 

1,712 
1,779 
1,888 
1,869 
1,850 
1,906 
1,925 
1,675 
1,407 
1,421 
1,165 
1,118 
1, 152 
1,083 
1,029 
833 
508 
348 
349 
346 
256 
310 
276 


1,000 
acres 

4,795 
4,987 
4,987 
4,866 
4,760 
5,046 
4,776 
4,057 
3,394 
3,156 
2,809 
2,584 
2,426 
2,959 
2,249 
2,174 
1,942 
1,967 
2,033 
1,958 
1,743 
1,778 
1,636 


1,000 
acres 

21,780 
23,145 
23,240 
22,627 
21,731 
21,413 
20,987 
19,155 
16,939 
16,636 
15,708 
15,441 
l4,84l 
15,596 
13,746 
13,266 
11,612 
12,018 
11,384 
11,096 
10,135 
9,871 
10,016 
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Table  15.-  Com:    Acreage  planted  in  South  Atlantic  States,  1937-59 


West 

North 

South 

Year 

Delavare 

Maryleind 

Virginia 

Virginia 

Carolina 

Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

eicres 

acres 

145 
145 
146 
143 
138 
137 
135 
l43 
l4l 
139 
132 
130 
139 
139 
162 
181 
169 
173 
172 
152 
147 
131^ 
165 


516 
500 
500 
500 
455 
457 
457 
505 
466 
458 
458 
467 
453 
448 
487 
517 
491 
512 
523 
481 
462 
450 
508 


1,476 
1,387 
1,384 
1,366 
1,293 
1,320 
1,332 
1,306 
1,175 
1,089 
1,067 
1,058 
1,007 
973 
973 
973 
944 
920 
879 
824 
805 
775 
829 


486 
431 
440 
4l8 
376 
368 
364 
350 
301 
298 
295 
286 
257 
24l 
216 
206 
196 
202 
188 
171 
l49 
152 
152 


2,333 
2,477 
2,500 
2,468 
2,4l8 
2,309 
2,335 
2,319 
2,229 
2,193 
2,204 
2,248 
2,238 
2,282 
2,196 
2,223 
2,201 
2,194 
2,161 
1,982 
1,874 
1,877 
2,008 


1,675 
1,861 
1,794 
1,772 
1,670 
1,478 
1,604 
1,524 
1,426 
1,452 
1,408 
1,422 
1,412 
1,452 
1,323 
1,297 
1,206 
1,154 
1,055 
1,002 
937 
937 
937 


4,24o 
4,687 
4,480 
4,246 
4,003 
3,515 
3,698 
3,443 
3,378 
3,246 
3,075 
3,044 
3,135 
3,295 
3,134 
3,225 
2,947 
3,044 
2,820 
2,736 
2,768 
2,733 
2,870 


758 
743 
747 
737 
725 
711 
747 
732 
629 
660 
629 
642 
580 
625 
606 
650 
611 
599 
599 
587 
564 
581 
581 


11,629 
12,231 
11,991- 
11,650- 
11,078 
10,295 
10,672- 
10, 322- 
9,745 
9, 535- 
9,268 
9,297 
9,221- 
9,455 
9,097- 
9,272 
8,765- 
8,798- 
8,397- 
7,935- 
7,70& 
7,639'' 
8,050- 


1/  March  1  prospective  plantin^T 
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increase  reflects  a  reduction  in  wheat  and  cotton  and  only  partly  a  replace- 
ment of  acreage  taken  out  of  com.    Acreage  reductions  also  have  occurred 
in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  but  in  these  States  the  declines  have  been 
iQore  moderate. 

A  number  of  factors  appear  to  be  associated  with  declining  com 
acreage  in  the  South.    The  trend  toward  soil  consearvation  in  farming  has 
brought  an  increasing  acreage  of  land  into  small  grains,  winter  peisture, 
hay  crops  and  other  forages.    The  downward  trend  in  horse  and  mule  niunbers 
also  has  reduced  the  requirement  of  grain  feed  for  work  stock.  Increasing 
labor  costs  and  declining  manpower  in  some  areas  of  the  South  also  has 
encouraged  production  of  crops  requiring  less  labor. 

Other  areas  of  the  country — the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  States — 
are  relatively  minor  in  com  production,  usually  producing  only  about  5  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  total.    The  total  com  acreage  in  these  regions 
has  been  stable  at  aro\md        to  3«8  million  acres  since  19^5 ^  averaging 
well  below  the  5.0  to  6.0  million  acres  in  I93I  to  1935. 
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Table  l6.-  Production,  stocks,  and  foreign  trade  in  typroduct  feeds,  foreign  trade  in  feed 
grains,  and  com  and  'barley  processing,  January-March,  1959  with  comparisons  l/ 


Production  : 

Stocks  < 

2/ 

1  .t  iiiiirn  Ml  1 

1957-50 

Feb.  • 

1958-59  : 

Oct.  1,  • 

Mar.  1, ■ 

1959 

season 

3/ 

Dec.  • 

Jan.  ' 

Feb. 

wcul  •  J. 

Mqt>  1 

i*iax  •  i. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Byproduct  feeds 

800.0 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

Q,2Qk.3 

628.1 

818.2 

872.6 

54.7 

73-4 

55-3 

68.2 

87.7 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

1,922.2 

186.4 

267.2 

262.1 

214.2 

209.7 

224.7 

78.5 

79.6 

103.8 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

^35-3 

36.4 

39.3 

41.7 

30.5 

63.7 

43.3 

9.7 

7.1 

4.3 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

3.7 

6.5 

6.8 

5.8 

3.2 

1.5 

2.8 

2.5 

2.8 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

119.lt 

7.0 

8.3 

9.7 

7.9 

•  7 

3/ 

31 

3/ 

3/ 

Total 

10,806.6 

861.6  1,139-5  1 

,192.9  1,05874 

332.0 

342.9 

146.3 

157.4 

19B.6 

Com  gluten  feed  and  meal 

1,031.2 

82.2 

92.0 

81. 7 

78.8 

3/ 

3/ 

K 

3/ 

3/ 

Brewers '  dried  grains 

225.9 

16.4 

16.1 

17.1 

l4.9 

4.0 

3.2 

2.8 

2.9 

2.0 

Distillers'  dried  grains 

279.  U 

26.0 

33-7 

30.6 

29.0 

2.4 

2.0 

2.4 

3.8 

5.0 

Wheat  millfeeds 

4,676.1 

372.2 

390.1 

399.8 

346.0 

Rice  millfeeds 

242.1 

15.5 

15.1 

19.1 

17.0 

3/ 

,1^ 

Hi 

Alfalfa  meal 

1,222.9 

15.5 

24.1 

24.4 

21.1 

441.5 

225.2 

277.6 

189.2 

132.1 

Fish  meal  and  solul»le8 

282.0 

2.4 

17.8 

4.0 

2.8 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Dry  or  powdered  skim  milk 

7.7 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.4 

.6 

.3 

.3 

.3 

Foreign  trsuie 

Imports 

Exports 

1957-58 

Jan. 

1958-59 

1957-58 

Jan. 

1958-59 

season 

3/ 

1958 

Nov.  = 

Dec.  • 

Jan. 

season 

3/ 

1958 

Nov. 

1  Dec. 

Jan. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Soybean  cake  and  meal 

l.k 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  300.0 

38.5 

64.4 

54.5 

55.8 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal 

71.6 

4.2 

11.9 

11.8 

15.9 

:  7.2 

.1 

.2 

3.7 

.5 

Linseed  cake  and  meal 

7.9 

.2 

.1 

.3 

.6 

:  13.7 

.1 

2.7 

4.4 

Peanut  cake  and  meal 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  1.8 

f, 

^/ 

Copra  cake  and  meal 

67.5 

4.4 

3.8 

3.6 

2.5 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

Total 

iJtS.4 

8.8 

15.8 

15.7 

19.0 

:  322.7 

38.7 

67-3 

62.6 

59.4 

Wheat  millfeeds 

91.8 

7.5 

4.6 

13.0 

9.0 

:  78.9 

6.8 

6.4 

1^.5 

2.8 

Fish  meal  and  solubles 

92.3 

7.5 

6.3 

10.5 

18.3 

^, 

Tankage 

12.3 

1.3 

.7 

•  7 

.4 

;  !^ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

:  bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Feed  grains 

1,869 

143 

!  199,489 

21, 544 

Com,  including  products 

67 

136 

125 

21,100 

21,321 

17, 507 

Oats,  including  oatmeal 

24, 532 

1,536 

201 

206 

125 

:  28,019 

1,570 

2,100 

3,122 

4,040 

Barley,  including  malt 

24,375 

1,054 

1,608 

1,979 

584 

:  91,775 

9,011 

7,135 

12,912 

11,492 

Sorghum  grain 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/ 

3/' 

:  57,374 

4,345 

7,715 

9,921 

11,576 

Grain  processing  or 

use 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1957-58  : 

season  3/  :    December  ; 

January 

;    October  ; 

Novembei 

•  :    December  ; 

January 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1 

,000 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

bu. 

hu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Corn 

Wet-procesBing  h^' 

142,351  10,511 

11,822 

13, 

802 

11,531 

11, 

539 

11,885 

Distilled  spirits  and 

alcohol 

27,455  2,423 

2,573 

3,180 

2,874 

3, 

213 

3,099 

Barley 

5,387 

Malt  liquors 

75,810  5,078 

5,790 

5,784 

4,899 

5, 

793 

Distilled  spirits  and 

689 

alcohol 

5,953 

560 

612 

703 

659 

713 

1/  Data  compiled,  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  Price  Waterhouse  and  Company,  New  York.  2/  At  proces' 
sore'  plants.    3/  Hot  reported.    4/  Com,  wet  processing  February  1959,  11,847,000  bushels. 
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